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Notes, 


THE PROVINCES. 

THE expression “the provinces” has not 
the obvious meaning in England which it has 
in Ireland or France, where provincial divi- 
sions are recognized. Of course there are 
the two ecclesiastical provinces of Canterbury 
and York. It seems as if provincial divisions 
were coming again into use. Not long ago it 
was stated in the newspapers that there was 
a meeting of East Anglian bishops. There 
was also considerable stir amongst East 
Anglians when Lord Kitchener claimed to 
belong to that district. Mercia, Wessex, and 
Northumbria are often mentioned in this way 
as provincial divisions. It is well to note 
this desire to maintain these local divisions, 
and also to determine their number and 
limits. Those already mentioned take us 
back to the Heptarchy. So, starting from 
that division, we have the following : Kent, 
the East Saxons, West Saxons, South Saxons, 
East Anglia, Mercia, and Northumbria as the 
Anglo-Saxon provinces. Then there are the 
districts inhabited by the Celts: Wales, 
Cumbria, and Damnonia or West Wales. 
This would Five ten provincial divisions in 
England, and, if we reckon London and the 
Isle of Man separately, twelve. 


As to the limits of these divisions there is 
much confusion, and little is known as to the 
exact boundaries of each. Two small books 
give a great deal of information on this sub- 
ject: ‘Celtic Britain,’ by Principal Rhys, and 
‘Saxon Britain,’ by Mr. Grant Allen. 

Kent is represented by the modern shire. 

East Saxonia comprises Essex, Middlesex, 
and Hertford. In ancient times part of Bed- 
ford was included. 

South Saxonia includes Surrey and Sussex. 

West Saxonia has recently been the subject 
of an interesting discussion in the English 
Historical Review. It would appear that it 
included Wilts, Hants, and Berks. Is Ox- 
fordshire to be included? It lies north of 
the Thames. Somerset and Dorset seem to 
belong to the Celtic Damnonia, as being 
principally occupied by Welsh kin. 

East Anglia contains Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridge, and Huntingdon. But Lincoln 
is counted amongst the East Anglian bishops. 
It is geographically East Anglian, but in old 
times was connected with Mercia and the 
Mid Angles. Modern usage seems to make 
it part of East Anglia. 

Northumbria has in it Yorkshire, Durham, 
and Northumberland, but it formerly stretched 
to the Firth of Forth. 

Mercia would include Staffordshire, Derby, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Northampton, Rut- 
land, Warwick, Gloucester, and Waccestar: 
also Bedford, Buckingham, and Oxfordshire 
possibly. For a long time the Severn was 
the western boundary, and until a compara- 
tively late period Siseuchion and Hereford 
were the Welsh Marches, and, so far as race 
is concerned, to some extent Welsh. 

Cumbria comprised Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Lancashire, and also Cheshire 
which goes with the northern ecclesiastical 

rovince. This province formerly stretched 
into Yorkshire as far as Leeds. 

Wales, the modern principality. The Severn 
was the old boundary. 

Damnonia, Devonshire and Cornwall, with 
Somerset and Dorset, at an early period over- 
run by the West Saxons, but still mainly 
Welsh kin. 

In Scotland the usual division is into the 
Highlands and Lowlands, but this obscures 
race and history. It, strictly speaking, con- 
tains four provinces, differing in race and 
history. 

Dalriada, or the West Highland, is by race 
Scotic or Lrish Gaedhelic. It is the land of the 
invers, as distinguished from the north-eas 
the land of the aders. Argyll, Inverness, an 
Elgin, and all west of these are contained 
in it. 
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Pictland, including Perth, Fife, Banff, Aber- 
deen, Kincardine, Forfar—that is, the whole 
district extending from Aberfoyle to Aber- | 
deen. The Irish Scots pressed into Perthshire, | 
but it is Pictish land. Pictavia had its own | 
race, history, and local characteristics. 

Lodonia, or the Lothian province, was a/| 
well-known division in former times. It is 
North Anglian, and has the Anglo-Saxon 
mark in its local names, the hams and hames. 
With it would go Stirling and Berwick. 

Strathclyde was in Celtic times part of | 
Cumbria, and included the country of the | 
Strathclyde Britons and Galloway, originally | 
the country of the Southern Picts, afterwards | 
overrun by the Irish Gael, from whom it | 
derives its name. It is the province of 
almost all the romance, heroism, and poetry 
of Scotland, of the Arthurian romance, the 
country of Wallace and Bruce, of the Cove- 
nanters, of the Borders, of Scott, Burns, and 
Carlyle. Itis still, after many changes, mainly 
Celtic. It may be described as the country 
lying between Dumbarton (Dunbriton) and 
Carlisle. 

In Ireland the provinces, Ulster, Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, are much the 
same now as they were at the beginning 
of the Christian era, except that County 
Cavan was inhabited by a Connaught tribe, 
and Louth belonged to Ulster. Meath for a 
time was recognized as a distinct province. 
The only trace that remains of its provincial 
character is the fact that its bishop is styled 
Most Reverend, and takes precedence of all 
the other bishops. 

Of the races of these great divisions, Lein- 
ster, Northumbria, and Mercia are mixed or 
Anglo-Celtic. Three in Ireland, three in 
Scotland, and three in England are Celtic, 
three are Saxon, one purely Anglian, and one 
Jute. Nine in the United Biasten are 
Celtic, three Anglo-Celtic, and six are Anglo- 
Saxon. C. 5. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES. 

Ar 8 §. viii. 61, and again at 9" S. i. 502, 
1 gave some particulars as to ‘Westminster 
Demolishments’ and ‘ Westminster Changes.’ 
A walk round this neighbourhood, taken 
recently, has revealed the fact that during 
the last few months many alterations have 
taken place, and it seems desirable that the 
approximate date should be placed on record 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ so that the infor- 
mation may be ready to hand if and when 
required, in order to spare future writers 
some trouble in their researches. 

In Rochester Row the small houses and 


shops numbered from 55 to 63 inclusive have 


been pulled down, the land being required for 
the enlargement of the police-station and its 
belongings, the accommodation being very 
inadequate. In Vauxhall Bridge Road the 
demolition of the houses between 124 and 
142 has been effected. Upon the portion of 
the land so cleared, from 124 to the corner of 
Bloomburg Street, is the new building for 
the Gordon Fistula Hospital, now approach- 
ing completion, the other portion being stil] 


| unutilized. 


In Vincent Square, hard by, has been 
erected the Grosvenor Hospital for Women, 
replacing some private houses which had 

reviously n used for the purpose. In 
Moreton Street a few houses have been re- 
moved to provide a new and better approach 
to the church of St. James the Less, erected 
as a memorial to Dr. Monk, a former Canon 
of Westminster, and subsequently Bishop of 
Gloucester. Some houses will be removed 
in Earl Street and Winchester Terrace in 
order to give access to the County Council 
buildings on the Millbank site when the 
L.C.C. and Office of Works really set about 
it. A plot of ground at the corner of Chapter 
and Frederick Streets has been cleared, but 
at present the purpose for this is not 
apparent. It has opened up two clusters of 
very small house property known as Ridley 
Place and Griffiths Buildings, not of a sanitary 
character, I fear, but fully occupied by some 
of Westminster’s poor, and destined to go, 
as Douglas Gardens went a short time ago, 
the people having to shift as best they 
could. 

Another vast clearance has taken place close 
by, all the houses from 52, Regency Street, 
adjoining the Westminster Radical Club, to 
the corner of Vincent Street, the whole of 
one side of Vincent Street to Hide Place, and 
Nos. 1 to 5 in the latter thoroughfare having 
gone, the report being that the land so cleared 

as been purchased by the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society with a view of erecting 
thereon stables oul cher buildings for the 
purposes of their business; but this needs 
confirmation, as rumour says that Messrs. 
Wightman & Co., the well-known printers 
and stationers, have a portion of the Regent 
Street front for their new premises. Nos. 47, 
48, 49, and 50, Hide Place are coming down, 
and on their site a parish room or mission 
hall for St. Mary’s, Tothill Fields, will be put 
up, which erection will probably take in the 
ground occupied by 105 and 107, Vincent 
Street, now empty, and the house at the 
corner. A little court of insanitary houses 
rejoicing in the name of Paradise Place, was 
cleared of its residents and the houses 
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demolished some time ago, the land being 
still vacant. 

A little removed from this spot, but still in 
the locality, is a thoroughfare known as Old 
Rochester Row, extending from Rochester 
Row to Artillery Row. The improvement of 
this has been the Léte notre of the Westminster 


Vestry for a score of years. Now the houses | 


are down, and although not all that can be 
desired is being done, the road will be widened, 
an improvement greatly needed, toward 
which the Army and Navy Stores have 
contributed liberally, thereby lessening the 
cost to the ratepayers. Here some further 
demolishing will probably take place, as the 
Stores have purchased all the houses on the 
east side of Artillery Row, Artillery Buildings, 
Grey Coat Place, Brunswick Place, Bond 
Court, and Mill’s Buildings, the last named 


and some of the other houses being already | 


down. 

A large portion of Great Smith Street 
has been pulled down in order that the road- 
way might be widened, as the principal way 
to the Church House and the St. Margaret’s 
and St. John’s Free Public Library, a number 
of shops and small private houses being 
removed for this purpose. Orchard Street 
has been widened, some very miserable tene- 
ments having given place to a somewhat 
ornate structure, to be known as Orchard 
House, and occupied by Messrs. P. 8. King & 
Co., the well-known Parliamentary book- 
sellers, a part being reserved for St. Ann’s 
Restaurant. A wholesale clearance has been 
effected in Tufton (formerly Bowling) Street, 
Nos. 3 to 13 having been cleared away, and 
upon a portion of the site are now being 
erected the headquarters and drill-hall of the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Royal Fusi- 
liers; the other portion being destined, 
according to rumour, for a parish hall for St. 
John’s, Westminster. At 21, Great College | 
Street, where there was a fire some time ago, | 
a good style of building has been erected, | 
used for offices. Here formerly stood the! 
house occupied by Ginger, the old West- | 
minster School bookseller, a name well re- 
membered and universally respected by old 
scholars. King Street is rapidly progressing | 
to total effacement: Nos. 7, 9, 11, 13, and 15 
were sold on 17 January, and are cleared | 
away ; the police-station is to be evacuated 
in March, when that will follow ; and most 
likely Nos. 1, 3, and 5 (No. 3 being the “ Old 
Blue Boar’s Head”) will go before long, 
and the material portion of this old-world | 
thoroughfare will finally vanish for good. 
Messrs. Grindlay & Co., the bankers, have 


removed from the world-renowned 55, Parlia- | 


| ment Street into a building erected next 
| door, and numbered 54. This occupies the 
| site of two small shops, one of which, 
| while in the occupation of a jeweller and 
| watchmaker, was the scene of the murder of 
| one of the assistants, for which crime the 
murderer was duly done to death at the Old 
| Bailey. 
| I fear the records of my morning walk 
| have extended to a greater length than I 
| intended at starting ; but perhaps the result 
| may be useful to some one at some time. 
W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 
14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


Rocer Bacon anp THE TELESCoPE.—It has 
often been claimed on behalf of Roger Bacon 
that he invented the telescope more than three 
centuries before it was applied to making 
astronomical discoveries ae in the seven- 
| teenth century. That he had such a concep- 
tion of the nature of the refraction of light 
| (derived,apparently, principally from the work 
of the Arabie writer Alhazen, as the latter 
was to a great extent from the ‘Optics’ of 
Ptolemy, only known to us through a Latin 
translation of an Arabic translation) as to 
conceive such a thing possible seems clear 
from several passages in his ‘Opus Majus.’ 
But, as is remarked by Mr. J. B. Bridges in 
the interesting introduction to his recent 
edition of that work (p. lxxiii):— 

“No evidence is forthcoming for his having 
effected the simple combination of two convex 
lenses, or of a convex with a concave lens, on which 
the power of telescopic vision depends. All that 
can be claimed for him is that he was the first de- 
finitely and explicitly to bring the problem forward, 
leaving it for after generations to solve.” 

We may also refer to a note by the same 
writer on part v. cap. i. of the ‘Opus Majus’ 


| itself (vol. ii. p. 159), where, after quoting 


Whewell’s remark, that we may find in Roger 
Bacon a tolerably distinctive explanation of 
the effect of a convex glass, he adds :— 

“ But of the combination of two lenses necessary 
for the construction of the telescope there is no 
evidence whatever.” 

In the excellent ‘Short History of Astro- 
nomy’ which has lately been published by 
Mr. A. Berry, of King’s College, Cambridge, 
it is pointed out how little the claim made 
for Bacon is helped by his statement that 
wonderful wy magnification had been 
produced so far back as the time of Julius 
Cesar, who had surveyed by this means from 
the coast of Gaul the positions held by the 
Britons. It may be of interest to quote his 
exact words Gens v. cap. iii. in vol, ii, p, 165 
of the edition by Mr. Bridges) :— 
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“Sic enim Julius Cesar, quando voluit Angliam | 
expugnare refertur maxima specula erexisse, ut a 
Gallicano littore dispositionem civitatum et castro- 
rum Angliz previderet.” 

How Bacon got hold of this strange report, 
which would, if true, have made the despatch 
of Volusenus quite unnecessary, it is impos- 
sible even to conjecture ; but it would almost 
seem that, entranced by the thought of what 
magnification by refraction through lenses 
might produce, he set no bounds to its prac- 
tical possibilities, and accepted some strange 
stories as to the accomplishment of this by 
the ancients. Nearly three hundred years 
after his time, Thomas Digges (died 1594) 
states that his father Leonard Digges (author 
of the ‘ Pantometria’) had succeeded in view- 
ing distant objects by perspective glasses, 
and that his success was founded on reading 
a manuscript work by Roger Bacon ; but the 
telescope was certainly not brought .into 
practical scientific use until some years later, 
when the first would seem to have been made 
by Hans Lippersheim at Middelburg in 1608. 
It is well known how soon afterwards the 
instrument was applied to astronomical dis- 
coveries by Galileo and others. 

With regard to Roger Bacon, I may fitly 
close by quoting Mr. Bridges again in a note 
on part v. cap. iv. of the ‘Opus Majus,’ where 
he says (vol. ii. p. 166) :— 

“The exaggerated claims set up for Bacon as 
an inventor must not blind us to the thoroughly 
scientific spirit which inspired these forecasts. It 
is enough for his fame that he conceived the pos- 
sibility of the telescope, and gave solid grounds for 
his belief, more than three centuries before the 
conception was realized.” 

W. T. 


Blackheath. 


Ancrent WHARF IN WEstTMINSTER. — The 
Daily Telegraph for 4 February contained an 
article on the new building which has been 
erected for the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers at Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, 
from which I have extracted the following 
cutting :— 

“ A curious fact- worth mentioning in connexion 
with the building is that it stands on the site of 
an ancient wharf. When the workmen dug down 
for the foundations, they came upon the piles and 
brickwork of an extensive quay. The structure 
was wonderfully well preserved, and had been most 
substantially constructed. Conjecture places the 
erection of the wharf away back in the days when 
Thorney Island was still an eyot in the Thames, and 
Westminster was a city to which the fishermen of the 
neighbouring waterside hamlet of London brought 
their wares for sale. At all events, the unearthing 
of a wharf in St. James’s Park, so far from the 
river, is a very curious and interesting discovery, 
and carries one to the remote past, when the site of 


Buckingham Palace, Belgrave Square, and much of 


the surrounding district was a wildfowl-haunted 
marsh.” 

I trust that some further light may he 
thrown on this interesting discovery, and 
that it may not be difficult approximately to 
fix the date and character of the brickwork. 
I presume the writer of the paragraph con- 
siders the position of the quay as a datum 
point in tracing the course of the stream 
which is sup to have surrounded 
Thorney Island. W. F. Pripeaux. 

45, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Srrpar.—The following cutting from the 
January number of the Boy’s Own Paper may 
be worth preserving in these columns. 
should like to preface it by remarking that 
the pronunciation ascribed to Lord Kitchener 
is at best an Anglicized one, the word being 
of Persian origin, and invariably accented by 
Persians, Turks, and Orientals generally upon 
the last syllable :—- 


“Sirdar or Sirdar, which is correct? The nation 
is divided on the point at present. The man in the 
street says Sirdar; in the clubs and elsewhere you 
more often hear Sirdar—the notion being, doubtless, 
that the less obvious is likely to be the more cor- 
rect. It may be of interest, therefore, to state, for 
the benefit of all whom it may concern, that the 
pronunciation adopted by Lord Kitchener himself 
is Sirdar—the accent, that is, on the first syllable.” 


Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Joun GERARD, THE HERBALIST. —It is 
strange that he should be cited as “Gerarde” 
in the ‘H.E.D.’ See the notice of him in the 
‘D.N.B. for proof that his name ought not to 
have the final e. » C. B. 


MAIDSERVANTS THROWING Dice.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph from the South Wale 
Daily News, Cardiff, for 28 Jan., I thought 
worthy of being recorded in your columns, 
if it has not already appeared :— 


* A curious old custom was observed on Thursda} 
at Guildford. Bya gift made in the seventeent 
century it was stipulated that a sum of money 
should be invested in Consols, calculated to pro- 
duce 12/. 12s. net for a maidservant who should 
have lived for two years or upwards in one service 
in the old borough of Guildford, and who ‘should 
throw the highest number with two dice, or cast 
lots with another maidservant.’ The unsuccessful 
maid is permitted to try three subsequent times for 
the gift, providing she remains an inhabitant of the 
town oad does not marry. The testator stipulated 
that no maid who was a servant in a licensed inn 
or alehouse should be selected as a candidate. The 
»roceedings on Thursday took place in the Council 
Semen Ten names were submitted for selection. 
The successful two were Louisa Remnant, in the 
employ of Mr. Matthew Kleiser, of North Street, 
for the past ten and a half years, and Sarah Ann 
Frogley, in the service of Mr. Richard —— for 
fifteen years. As soon as the trustees had taken 
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their seats the candidates were sent for to compete 
for the gift. A cup and two dice were handed to 
them, and they threw the latter on the table. Frog- 
ley succeeded in scoring eight, while her rival scored 
five. The gift was thereupon handed to Frogley. 
Later on the award of the ‘ Parson gift’ was made. 
This was a present of 13/. 7s. 10d. to a male ap- 
srentice who must serve a freeman of the borough 
or a term of seven years. The recipient was George 
Townsend, who is in the employ of Mr. Williamson, 
acabinet-maker. Last year there was no applicant 
for this gift, and it was decided to hand the money 
to the ee maid, who thereby received 
more than the winning competitor.” 
D. M. R. 


“FRETISHED.”—This is a common Northum- 
berland word, wy starved with cold, 
thoroughly chilled. *H.E.D. has a quotation 
for the word from the State Papers -o 
Henry VIII., year 1523. The editor derives 
“fretish” from O.Fr. freidir (froidir), but the 
t in the English form makes a difficulty. 
The etymology is as follows : A.Fr. */rectiss-, 
pres. part. stem of *freitir, to shiver with 
cold, the equivalent of M.Lat. friguéire, “ soy 
demener ou traveiller pour le froid, friller ou 
frissonner (Ducange). A. L. 


Extreme Unction.—In the English Iilus- 
trated Magazine for January there appears a 
story of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 
entitled ‘ Reprisals,’ the details of which are 
vouched for by the writer as correct. On one 
point there is, I think, a mistake. Three men 
are about to be shot by the Prussians, and pre- 
vious to their execution “the funereal cere- 
mony of extreme unction” takes place. This 
is inconsistent with Catholic practice. The 
anointing is administered to those who are 
in danger of death from disease ; hence the 
oil is termed “oleum infirmorum.” It cannot 
be administered to soldiers about to fight, 
or to persons undertaking a perilous voyage 
or journey, or to criminals about to be exe- 
cuted. There must be an ailment affecting 
the body. In ‘Reprisals’ the men about to 
be shot make their confessions and receive 
communion, which is quite correct. But the 
anointing, as related, cannot, I think, be 
founded on fact. Gerorcre ANnGus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Lorp Lytron AND Ipn Ezra.—Many years 
-_ had occasion to read the lighter poems 

the famous Hebrew scholar, mathematician, 
and traveller Ibn Ezra (it is recorded, I 
believe, that he lectured on mathematics in 
Oxford). In one of these poems he tells us, 
in a species of humour characteristically 
Jewish in essence—z.e., in a Heine-like vein 
of melancholy poking of fun at his own 
expense—that “if he were a lampmaker the 
sun would always shine, and if he were an 


undertaker people would never die.” I was 


then, and thought that conceit 
the acme of brilliant wit and a master-stroke 
of originality. In the simplicity of youth I 
poms this appalling delusion, till one day 
I read Lord Lytton’s clever comedy ‘ Money’ 
(rarely acted in these days), in which one 
of the characters—-as I think, Graves — 
records in an identical strain his grievance 
Fortune’s capriciousness. The editor 
of Lytton’s plays, strangely enough, in a 
foot-note, at once destroyed the dramatist’s 
chances of claiming any merit of originality 
by quoting from an Italian poet, who, pre- 
sumably, was the inventor of this pretty, 
albeit commonplace witticism. It is years, 


very youn 


f | too, since I read that comedy, and I cannot 


remember whether the name of the Italian 
poet was given. In all probability some one 
of your readers will be able to furnish me 
with the name, date, and source of the 
Italian quotation, in order that palmam qui 
meruit ferat, and that one more delusion of 
mine may be carted to Lethe. 
M. L. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


DrypDENIANA. —‘ Indian Emperor,’ Saints- 
bury’s edition, 1882, vol. ii. p. 409 :— 

Enter Guyomar and Alibech bound, with Soldiers. 

Cort. Prince Guyomar in bonds! O friendship’s 

shame! 
It makes me blush to own a victor’s name. 
[Unbinds him, Cydaria, Alibech. 

The editorial note on the stage direction, 
“Unbinds him, Cydaria, Alibech,” is as 
follows :— 

“Tt has not been said that Cydaria was bound. 
If it be not a mistaken direction, the binding must 
meee implied in Almeria’s ‘overpowering’ her.” 


May we not understand by this stage direc- 
tion, however, that Cortez should unbind 
Guyomar and Cydaria unbind Alibech ? 
E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis, U.S. 


Wa ier.— We must not allow our judgment 
of poets as men to interfere with our judg- 
ment of them as ts. The conduct of 
Waller cannot be defended. He sacrificed 
his friends in the most cowardly way in order 
to save his own life. If, however, he h 

been magnanimous, and had perished on the 
scaffold, we should have lost the greater part, 
and perhaps the better part, of his poems. A 
poem of just twenty lines has placed Waller 
amongst the eternals. He has written much 
that is excellent ; but if he had not written 
this beautiful song, it is possible that, with 


other once celebrated poets, he might have 
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been very well known to posterity by name, 
and very little known by his works. It is 
strange that Dr. Johnson, who writes much 
about his poetry, should never have men- 
tioned this song, “Go, lovely rose!” which 
has ensured Waller’s fame. Waller is a 
genuine worker in poetry. There is not much 
verbiage in him. He is almost always labour- 
ing to bring out a thought. Often he pro- 
duces a thought of his own, more or less 
beautiful. Sometimes the thought is a mere 
conceit. Now and then it is very obviously 
not his own :— 
x To no human stock 
We owe this fierce unkindness, but the rock, 
That cloven rock produced thee. 
* At Penshurst.’ 
Here he is following Homer and Virgil :— 
Nec tibi diva parens, generis nec Dardanus auctor, 
Perfide ; sed ie genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus. * ®neid,’ book iv. Il. 365-7. 
2 Like jewels to advantage set, 
Her beauty by the shade doth get. 
‘The Night Piece.’ 
Here he may have had Shakspeare in mind, 
although the idea does not appear to be quite 
the same :— 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of Night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
3. Hearts sure of brass they had who tempted first 
Rude seas. ‘Battle of the Summer Isles.’ 
For this he is indebted to Horace :— 
Illi robur et 2s triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 


Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus. Book i. Ode 3. 


4. As lilies overcharged with rain, they bend 
Their beauteous heads. 
*To my Lord Admiral.’ 
Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Tickell, Byron, Shelley, 
Lady A. Lindsay, and, I dare say, many 
others have the same thought. 
5. But ’tis sure some power above 
Which controls our wills in love. 
*To Amoret.’ 
He seems to have got this thought from 
Marlowe. I do not know whether Marlowe's 
translation is literal or not :— 
It lies not in our power to love or hate, 
For will in us is overruled by fate. 
‘Hero and Leander.’ 
Dryden also has this line :-- 
Love is not in our choice, but in our fate. 
* Palamon and Arcite.’ 
And Byron says much the same thing :— 


Is human love the growth of human ny ; 


6. Give us enough, but with a sparing hand. 
* Reflections,’ 


This belongs to Horace :— 


Bene est cui Deus obtulit 
Parca quod satis est manu. 
Book iii. Ode 16, 
7. So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 
None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 
Heaven sure has kept this spot of earth uncurst 
To show how all things were created first. 
‘Battle of the Summer Isles,’ 
Horace, in his sixteenth epode, speaks of 
islands which remain as they were in the 
Golden Age. But Waller's thought is different 
from that of Horace. 
8 Others may use the ocean as their road ; 
Only the English make it their abode. 
‘On a War with Spain,’ 
This couplet seems to be the original of the 
following :—- 
Britannia needs no bulwarks, no towers along her 


steep : 
Her meseh is o’er the mountain waves ; her home is 

on the deep. Campbell, 
9. Love made the lovely Venus burn 

In vain, and for the cold youth mourn, 

Who the pursuit of churlish beasts 

Preferred to sleeping on her breasts. 

‘To Phyllis.’ 

I suppose that Waller is following Shak- 
speare, who knew little of the classics. Cer- 
tainly the classical Adonis did not disdain 
Venus. But Marlowe also, who was a scholar, 
makes Adonis show this astonishing coldness 
to Venus. E. YARDLEY. 


EpirapH at Wurirsy.—I copied the follow- 
ing from a slab affixed to the east wall of 
St. Mary’s Parish Church, Whitby :— 

“Here lies the bodies of Francis Huntrodds and 
Mary his wife who were both born on the same 
day of the week month and year (viz.) Sept" ye 
19" 1600 marry’d on the day of their birth and 
after having had 12 children born to them died 
aged 80 years on the same day of the year they 
were born September ye 19" 1680 the one not above 
five hours before ye other. 

Husband and wife that did twelve children bear, 
Dy’d the same day ; alike both aged were 

Bout eighty years they liv’d, five hours did part 
(Ev’n on the marriage day) each tender heart 

So tit a match, surely could never be, 


Both in their lives, and in their deaths agree.” 
The coincidences are very remarkable. 


T. Seymour. 
9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


FatsTaFF AND Sir JoHn OLDCASTLE. — 
There have been two incidental references in 
your columns recently to the identity of 
Falstaff and Oldcastle, which deserve to be 

uoted together: “The evidence that the 

alstaff part was <a Oldcastle is con- 
vincing” (ante, p. 106), and “There is not 
scrap of evidence to support this idle tale of 
N. Rowe, published in 1709” (ante, p. 111). 
The former is from a note of mine on ‘ Julius 
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Cesar,’ the latter from a note on ‘ Eating of 
Seals’ by Mr. J. H. Mrrcntner, who evi- 
dently considers that he has disposed of the 
uestion. He would be better equipped for 
the task of criticism if he had succeeded in 
discovering the evidence. It is stated and 
accepted by the following authorities :— 
Fleay, ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ 1886, pp. 198- 


201. 

Boas, ‘Shakspere and his Predecessors,’ 
1896, p. 260. 

Wyndham, ‘The Poems of Shakespeare,’ 
1898, pp. xlix-lii. 

Lee, article on Shakespeare in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ 

It is a waste of space to quote extracts ; 
such works should be in the hbrary of every 
student of Shakespeare. If Mr. MircHiNer, 
after mastering the evidence, is in a position 
to refute it, readers of ‘N. & Q. may look 
forward to an interesting contribution. 

Percy SIMPSON. 


Parish Recistrar.—Note deserves to be 
taken of the fact that there has just retired 
from official work a registrar of births and 
deaths who commenced his work when Wil- 
liam IV. was king. This is Mr. William 
Philp, of Launceston, for many years pro- 
prietor and editor of the Hast Cornwall Times, 
who was first appointed registrar of the 
Launceston sub-district upon the passing of 
the Registration Act of 1836. Another Cornish 
eer of very long standing is Dr. Arthur 

ade, of Boscastle, who was appointed in 
1846. DUNHEVED. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Cart. Francis Asney - Hastines.— Can 
any of your readers give me the date of 
the birth of Capt. Francis Abney-Hastings 
the Philhellene, with any particulars of his 
parentage? Capt. Hastings died on 25 May 
1828, being mortally wounded in an attack 
at Anatolikon. e was buried first in 
Algeria, and his body was removed thence 
in 1861 to Paris, where a monument without 
an inscription is erected in his memory. 

Artuur Leveson-GoweEr. 

British Legation, Athens. 


A Missinc Picrore.—I am anxious to 
trace the whereabouts of a portrait in oils 
which has been missing for many years. The 
painting represents the famous general (temp. 


| Charles II.) Charles, third Earl of Peter- 


borough, eldest son of John, Viscount Mor- 
daunt, of Avalon, and Elizabeth Carey, his 
wife. Lord Peterborough married Carey 
Fraser. The portrait is three-quarter length ; 
I am ignorant of the artist's name. Does 
any one know of such a picture having been 
bought at any of the ies in the course of 
the last thirty-five years? 
KATHLEEN WARD. 

Bangor Lodge, Ascot. 

(The picture is probably one of the two painted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. See Smith’s ‘Catalogue of 
ngraved Portraits,’ i. 76, Sotheran’s ed., 1884.] 


“Writer or sorts.”—A literary friend of 
mine considers himself meal at having 
been recently included in this category. 
Could any reader of ‘N. & Q. put me right 
as to the precise meaning of the term! Does 
it necessarily cast a reflection upon a writer's 
capabilities in his particular line? I have 
hunted through shelves of likely authorities, 
without, oddly enough, discovering the ex- 
pression. CEcIL CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


Tue Rev. Wittram Davies, M.A.—In 1726 
he was Head Master of Preston Grammar 
School, but shortly afterwards he had a 
Church living given to him somewhere in the 
county of Hertford. I shall be glad to receive 
the name of the church. H. FisHwick. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


Mayors, 1726.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me where it is likely that 
I could find a list of the mayors during 
1726? I havea fine painting by J. Richard- 
son of a mayor of that date. The name of 
his worship is written on a scroll which he 
holds in one of his hands, and reads, so far as 
I can make out, “Jonas E. Drink...th, Mayor, 
A.c. 1726.” The surname would read almost 
Drinkworth or perhaps Drinkwater. The 
person represented wears a judge’s wig, 
purple coat with loose, baggy sleeves, with 
gold work, a fancy gold waistcoat, lace 
(white) front and cuffs, and carries sword 
and stick. Curisty W. SARGEANT. 


Canon TAYLor or any 
reader inform me what is known about the 
origin of this name? Is it tribal? Do the 
Montenegrins treat it as singular or plural? 
It seems to be susceptible of more variations 
in spelling than any other place-name. With 
that fondness for foreign orthographies which 
betrays the sources of their information, our 
journalists use indifferently Cettigno (Italian), 
Cettigne (French), Zetinje (German). Better 
linguists either adhere to the original Cetinje 
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or anglicize it more or less completely. Thus 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ employs in 
one place Cettinye and in another Tsettinye. 
Mr. Bourchier, in the December Fortnightly, 
has Tzetinye ; another variant I have met 
with is Tsetinie. Jas, Piatt, Jun. 


“Paracon.”—Could any of your readers 
tell me what in London street-nomenclature 
is meant _ Reragon, as used by Lord 
Lytton in ‘ What Will He do with It?’ bk. ii. 
chap. v. 

“And I found that so rapid in a few years has 
been the prosperity of this great commercial 
country, that if one did buy them [the relics of 
the property] back, one would buy twelve villas, 
several streets, two squares, and a paragon /” 

Can Lord Lytton have meant what is more 
usually, I think, called a “crescent”? I am 
aware that in the New Kent Road, not far 
from the Elephant and Castle, there is “The 
Paragon.” C. STorret. 


THomas ‘Wattace.’—Why is 
this not included in the Aldine edition of 
Campbell’s ‘Poems,’ 1875? One would ex- 
pect an Aldine edition to be complete. Is it 
in the later editions, or in editions other than 
the Aldine? It is in ‘The Songs of Scotland 
Chronologically Arranged,’ 1893, p. 463. 
contains the fine stanza quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
2-4 iv. 420:— 

Oh ! it was not thus when his oaken spear, &c. 
In this stanza, as it is quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
the seventh line reads 
For his lance was not shivered on helmet or shield ; 
but in ‘The Songs of Scotland’ above men- 
tioned it is :— 

For his lance was not shivered, or helmet, or shield. 

Which is correct? According to the writer 
in ‘N. & sa the full title of the poem is ‘ The 
Dirge of Wallace. JonaTHAN Boucurer. 

[The poem is not in Moxon’s edition, with Tur- 
ner’s plates, 1837.] 


III.— Have any writers, other 
than Bishop Burnet and Charles Blount, 
maintained that the Prince of Orange ac- 
quired by conquest a right to the English 
throne? Wa. UNDERHILL. 


“A WIG OF BREAD.”—In Delpino’s ‘Spanish- 
English Dictionary’ one finds “A wig of 
bread, 4ollico.” In Seoane’s edition of Neu- 
mann and Baretti the second meaning of 
wig is given as “ Especie de torta.” From the 
other part of Delpino éollico is omitted, but 
Seoane’s book defines it as a “small loaf of 
flour, sugar, milk, and eggs.” Seoane, how- 
ever, does not put wig among the meanings 
of torta. It is a common defect in dictionaries 


that they use a word in defining others 
re ae giving any definition of that word 


itself. 

What is the history of the word wzg on parch- 
ment or paper? Is it still used in any part 
of the English-speaking world ? 

PALAMEDES, 

“Cotgrave gives wig=a small cake” (Wright 
We oe not “Soon able to trace this Under 
‘Eschaudé,’ however, Cotgrave has, ‘‘A kind of 
wig, or Symnel, fashioned something like a Hart, 
a three-cornered Symnel”; and M. Gase gives us 
the meaning of ¢chaudé, cracknel, bird-cake.] 


Extras Martin, A.R.A., AND JoHANN Frizp- 
RICH MARTIN, Swedish artists, circa 1739-1818, 
mentioned in Redgrave, Graves, and other 
English, German, and Swedish biographical 
dictionaries. Information is sought with 


respect to their lives, their brother Charles, 


and the present homes of their pictures and 
engravings. Amongst the paintings were 
views from the Duke of Montagu’s at Rich- 
mond ; Paine’s Hill, Cobham ; the seat of the 
Earl of Upper Ossory, Woburn Abbey, &c. 
E. L. MARTIN. 


St, Stythyans, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 


[Consult ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ We have too often 
to give such advice. Many of our correspondents 


It | 8eem to ignore the existence of such a work.] 


Ve.ton seek information as to 
the whereabouts of Velton Abbey (I cannot 
find it in Dugdale or Tanner). I have seen 
a process print from a photo, and it appears 
to be a very important ruin as to size and 
remains, and is a beautiful specimen of thir- 
teenth-century work, with parts very like 
Netley transept. What is the best work in 
which to find the history of Velton Abbey! 
Replies may be sent direct to me. 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 

2, Halsey Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 


Mary Eteanor Bowes, Lapy STRATHMORE. 
— Does any portrait or book illustration 
exist of the beautiful and unfortunate 
Countess Mary Eleanor Bowes, Lady Strath- 
more, who “was buried among poets on 
account of her wit and extraordinary mental 
accomplishments”? She died 28 April, 1799. 
Has she any living descendants? 


M. B. W. 
Cambridge, U.S. 


CurisToPHeR Lister.—Being interested in 
the igree of the Listers of Gisburn (same 
stock as the Barons Ribblesdale), I should be 
glad if any reader could give me information 
about one Christopher Lister, born in 1757 


in the Clitheroe (Lancs) and Gisburn district. 
He is said to have a toa junior — 


of this family, and had property in 
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(Lancs). Any information as to his parents 
and grandparents will be welcomed. 
(Dr.) H. pe B. Greerss. 
6, Newsham Drive, Liverpool. 


Merutn’s MecHanxtcat Museum. — When 
was this museum established ; where was it 
situated ; and what was exhibited? Amongst 
other things it is said there was a harpsichord 
with a trumpet stop. CuHas. A. DaLton. 


Scrmanski.—In canto ii. of ‘Hudibras 
we read :— 

Scrimansky was his cousin-german, 

With whom he served and fed on vermin. 
Who was Scrimanski ; and why is he intro- 
duced in an account of the bear's pedigree ? 

Brutus. 
“No GREAT SHAKES.”—What was the origin 
of this SS. which was more fre- 
quently heard some years ago than it is at 
present ? W. J. B. R. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SEALS.—I shall be obliged 
to any one who will inform me of the best 
method of obtaining good impressions in 
wax of seals and similar objects without 
leaving any wax adhering to the seal; and 
also the best means of getting small particles 
of wax off the seal. What I wish to do is to 
obtain impressions of a number of Wedgwood 
intaglios, ana also, without damaging the 
articles, to get out some minute particles 
which have been left from previous trials. 
Any information will be much esteemed. 

CHARLEs Drury. 


Miss Bessre Rayner Parkes. — Can any 
of your readers give me details concern- 
ing this authoress? What works did she 
ublish besides ‘ Ballads and Songs,’ issued 
y Bell & Daldy, 1863 ? 
C. H. SrerHenson. 
Birkdale, Lancs. 


“THE WHITE FAUNCH HIND.”—Can you tell 
me what is the meaning of Whyte-Melville’s 
expression “the white faunch for Faunch] 
hind”? It occurs in one of his poems, but 
I cannot at present give the exact refer- 
ence. I can only say it is there, and it has 
muzzled many besides myself. It sounds 
ike a term of venery ; but in no other author 
could we locate a similar term, and this by 
meer in many works —Shakspeare and 
Shelley, and encyclopedias of sport, &e. I 
think three years have elapsed since some 
one first started the inquiry. 

J. A. Harvige-Browy. 


Stoven.—In ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
-¥., occurs the passage : “For as soon as [ 


came beyond Eton, they threw me off, from 
behind one of them, in a slough of mire.” 
Did Slough exist as a village at that date; or 
was it merely what its name denotes? It is 
robable there were many sloughs about ; 
ut it is curious that the above ony 
describes the bearings of the present Sloug 
to Windsor and Eton. 
W. 


HALLINGEE, co. CHESTER.—That a place so 
called was known in the parish of Mobberley, 
said shire, during the seventeenth century I 
have evidence. What was it—a district or a 
house? If the latter, whose? 

P. S. P. Conner. 

Philadelphia. 


CLANMOLINESPICK.—In one of his works 
Sir Thomas Urquhart speaks of two Irish 
clans—Clanmolinespick and Clanrurie. Can 
any of your readers give me information 
about these; or are they mere inventions of 
Sir Thomas? J. 

Lerwick. 


Beplies. 

HEYSHAM ANTIQUITIES. 
(9% §. ii. 222, 281, 409, 469.) 
1. Str Henry HoworrtnH is of opinion 
that “in these days it is no use quoting 
second-hand authorities and the opinion 
of nineteenth-century writers upon events 
which took place in the sixth or seventh 
century.” This decision strikes me as 
destructive of all argument and _ history, 
in the shadow of which Freeman, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Gibbon, &c., are simply of no 
account. His contention, moreover, appears 
to me not too logical. If Lord Dunraven 
and Miss Stokes are to have a hearing, surely 

Newell and Healy merit similar treatment. 
2. What I meant by the statement that 
“the building can hardly be Romano-British 
unless erected before A.D. 449” was that the 
Heysham chapel could scarcely be called 
“Roman,” since it neither bears traces of 
Roman style nor (if built after a.p. 449—or 
410, to be accurate) was raised in Roman 
days, and would consequently be either 
Saxon, or Patrician, or Columban. Moreover, 
according to Bede, Gildas, and the ‘Saxon 
Chronicle’ (Mr. Green’s authorities), the dura- 
tion and savagery of the Saxon invasion left 
the Britons but scant leisure for two centuries 
for the building of churches. “The conquest 
of Britain,” says Mr. Green, “ was, indeed, only 
rtly wrought out after two centuries of 
itter warfare. But it was just through the 
long and merciless nature of the struggle 
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that of all the German conquests this proved 
the most thorough and complete. So far as the 
English sword in these earlier days reached, 
Britain became England—a land, that is, not 
of Britons, but of Englishmen.” 

3. “What connexion has Patrick with Iona?” 
asks Str Henry further. That, I venture 
to submit, existing between grandsire and 
grandchild. Iona was of Columba, and 
Columba of Patrick. “The Columban 
Church,” writes Skene (‘Celtic Scotland,’ 
p. 93), “must be viewed as in reality a 
mission from the Irish Church, and as 
forming an integral part of that Church, of 
which it was an offshoot...... This Northum- 
brian Church was an exact counterpart of 
the monastic church of which Iona was the 
head ” (Bede, ‘ Hist. Eccl.,’ lib. iv. c. 3). 

4. Again, Str Henry asks for “a single 
shred of evidence” that the Goidels, as I 
stated, clustered round Morecambe Bay from 
the earliest times. Prof. Rhys was my 
authority (‘ Celtic Britain,’ pp. 230-42) :— 

“About the time of the coming of the Romans, 
a non-Brythonic people still possessed the shores of 
the Solway so far south as the river Derwent. Nay, 
possibly most of the lake district down to More- 
cambe Bay and Kendal, or still further south, was 
peopled by a mixed race of Goidels and non-Celtic 
aborigines...... ter, when the Selgove had been 
disposed of, the remains of the Goidelic people on 
the Solway were enclosed by a rampart from the 
end of that firth to Loch  Sthng t is in their 
country the Irish invaders probably organized their 
expeditions southwards all the time they continued 
to come over.” 

5. As to the suggested likeness between the 
Manx Treen and Columban chapels, Canon 
Bonney (‘Cathedrals, &c., of England,’ iv. 
484) writes :— 

“The ruined chapel of gabon on the wind- 
swept headland reminds me of those cells—for they 
are little more—which are still dotted about the 
shores of Britain, especially in the north, such, for 
nstance, as that at Peel Castle in the Isle of Man.” 
“There is only one at Peel,” the Rev. J. 
Quine, vicar of Lonan and a noted local 
antiquary, informs me, “of the kind referred 
to wut many throughout the island, and a 
very good one at Maughold.” Lonan old 
church also much resembles the Heysham 
ruin both in shape and material, being of 
rubble and 18 ft. by 54 ft. in measurement. 

6. Touching the suggested Columban origin 
of the Manx Church, Mr. Quine has very 
kindly furnished me with copious notes, from 
which I gather that the prevalence of 
Columban names, which oak only have 
been either imported by Columban mission- 
aries or perpetuated by those whose traditions 
were derived from the Columban Church, 


goes far to support the theory. Thus the’ 


church of Arbory was dedicated to St, 
Columba ; Rushen Abbey (Ballasalla = Bally 
St. Lua) to St. Lua, a member of the family 
of Iona; Maronn Church ( Ma-ronan=8t, 
Ronan) to St. Ronan, a Columban whose 
name survives at Port Ronan, in Iona, and 
in Teampull Ronaig, the parish church of 
Tona ; Lonan (Kil-onan=St. Adamnan) to St. 
Adamnan, ninth Abbot of Iona and bio- 
rapher of Columba. “With the exception of 
<irk Christ Rushen,” adds Mr. Quine, “all 
the principal old dedications of the east side 
of Man point to Columban times.” 

7. A last word as to the rock-hewn coffins, 
I claim no finality for my theory, but the 
simple right to hold it in peace. Neither 
mine nor any other can ever be raised ona 
more stable basis than conjecture. Canon 
Bonney says (ut supra) :— 

“* Nothing is known of the history of these curious 
places of sepulture. Rock-cut graves are common 
enough in some countries, but as a rule they are 
either connected with sepulchral chambers or are 
much more deeply sunk into the rock; these are 
mpeg 4 stone coffins, of which the lower part 

as not been detached from the parent rock. I 
know of no other instance of such places of sepul- 
ture in England.” 

Here closes, so far as I am concerned, what 
has been to me, at least, an interesting dis- 
cussion, leaving Sim Henry Howorrs 
and myself, ' trust, amicably agreeing to 
differ. One step further alone remains in 
deference to his suggestion and that of others. 
J. B. S. is herewith interred in the last 
twenty-nine volumes of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and, casting 
his cerecloths, begs henceforth to subscribe 
himself J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Acam Corours (9 §. iii. 68).—Would Mr. 
Foster kindly give an exact reference to the 
passages where this word occurs? It may 

ut one of your readers in a position to help 

im ; and (in any case) will be valuable when 
the supplement to the ‘ Hist. English Diction- 
ary’ is prepared, Rost. J. WHITWELL. 


This may be a clue to the meaning of 
agam :— 

“ Agami, in ornithology, a name applied to the 
gold-breasted trumpeter of Latham, the specific 
character of which is, that its head and breast are 
smooth, green, and shining. The bird is about 
twenty-two inches long.” 

So that these kerseys may have been wanted 
of a green, gold, or yellow colour. 
J. Kine. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


In Craven’s ‘Hindustani Dictionary’ is 
“ Agam, n., futurity. Agam, a., impassable, 
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unfathomable, bottomless.” But what have 
these words to do with colours ? 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Tuer SwALLow’s Sone (9" ii. 143, 471; iii. 
93).—Horace, who makes Procne the swallow, 
speaks of her as the mourner for the slaying 
of Itys; and, as she was both his mother 
and his murderess, she had reason to mourn. 
If she sings a cheerful song, she must 
be keeping her spirits up in somewhat 
difficult circumstances. Philomela, in givin 
way to her grief, is more natural ; for both 
sisters were actresses in a very horrible 
tragedy, and the one had as much cause for 
grief as the other :— 

Nidum ponit Ityn flebiliter gemens, 
Infelix avis. Book iv. Ode 12. 

Horace evidently is referring to the better- 
known form of the legend, and means the 
swallow in this place. [ have read nothing 
of the poem to which C. C. B. refers except 
the lines quoted. But those lines remind me 
of the twelfth fable of Babrius. There the 
nightingale is mourning in the woods the 
fate of ltys, and is invited by the swallow to 
come amongst men. But the fable does not 
seem to tell us whether the nightingale is 
Philomela or Procne. Babrius says that the 
two birds recognized one another by their 
song. So perhaps he himself knew of the 
swallow’s song. E. YARDLEY. 


THe VILLAGE oF LoGGERHEADS (9 iii. 
68).—I never heard of “ the village of Logger- 
heads,” but I knew the inn referred to. It is 
at the entrance to Colomendy Park (near 
Mold), where Wilson lived for some time, and 
died. He painted the sign at the inn. One 
of the faces is now very indistinct. Llan- 
ferras (to give the word as Archdeacon Thomas 
gives it in his ‘ History of St. Asaph’)—quite 
a different place from Llanberis—is a neigh- 
bouring village, and, doubtless, the parish in 
which the “ Loggerheads Inn” is —, 


In this connexion note ‘Baron Munchausen,’ 
¢. Xxxiii., the kingdom of Loggerheads, “wilder 
than any part of Siberia,” where occurred one 
of the most famous of the Baron’s many 
combats. F. E. MANLey. 

Stoke Newington. 


The “ Loggerheads Inn ” is not at Llanberis, 
but between Mold and the top of Moel Fam- 
mau, close to Colomendy, the picturesque 
residence of B. G. Davies Cooke, a. where 
Wilson lived for some time, and died. Cf. 
‘Gossiping Guide to Wales,’ p. 171. 

Gerorce T. Kenyon. 


Joun Vitett (9 §. ii. 468).—He probably 
belongs to the family of Vilett of Swindon, 
co. Wilts, Nicholas being the first mentioned, 
circa 1560-70. Henry Villett, alias Violet, is 
given in the ‘ Visitation of London,’ 1568, but 
it states “now of Kent.” A portion of the 
above seem to have migra to Lynn, in 
Norfolk. The arms, crest, and Christian 
names are similar in the three families. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Brass at St. ALBANS (9" §. ii. 468, 535).—In 
‘Gibbs’s Handbook to St. Albans,’ by F. B. 
Mason (1884), it is said that Sir Bertin 
Entwysel was buried, according to Leland, 
“under the plase of the Lectorium in the 
quyre, whereas a memorial of him ther yet 
remeyneth.” Mr. Mason speaks of _ this 
memorial in the past tense, as “the brass 
figure of a knight in armour.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Portrair oF O’Nerit, EARL oF 
Tyrone (9 §. iii. 89).—There were two por- 
traits of this worthy at the Exhibition of 
National Portraits, South Kensington, 1866, 
Nos. 375 and 378, both exhibited by Mr. C. de 
Gernon. The former was a half-length, and 
the othera bust done in his old age, and when 
blind, at Rome. W. Roserts. 


In ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. iv. 207, a query appears 
with the dt heading. Inquiry then fol- 
lows for a biography of Hugh, published in 
the seventeenth century, entitled ‘La Spada 
d’Orione, Stellata nel Campodi Marte, written 
by Primo Damaschino, in which work I pre- 
sume the portrait may be found. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A Cuurcn Trapition (9 S§. i. 428 ; ii. 58, 
150, 173, 2&6, 296, 393, 474 ; iii. 33, 94).—The 
cathedral of Séez, begun and finished in the 
thirteenth century, was peculiarly unlucky 
in want of sufficient buttresses, and has had 
to be nearly rebuilt, with plaster imitative 
vaults. Planat says of its present state, “Les 
deux tours de la facade étaient également com- 
promises. Desrestaurationsontété habilement 
taites depuis par M. Ruprich-Robert.” But 
no repairs to these steeples could affect their 
height, they being entirely of stone, and the 
plans identical, but each story of the northern 
exceeding the southern an inch or two. At 
the cathedrals of Tours and Angers there is 
about the same difference, but further south 
I know not of any. It seems a North French 
fancy only. The oldest example I take to be 
St. Remi, at Reims, earlier than 1200, and the 
latest St. Sulpice, at Paris, about 1650. As 
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for the towers of Amiens, they were plainly 
designed to be both like the southern, but 
the builder of the northern improved and 
heightened it. At Rouen and Chartres a 
new architect, centuries later, gave a totally 
new design. E. L. GarBETr. 


(9** i. 448 ; ii. 18).—According 
to an aged inhabitant of Staines, Middlesex, 
these cakes have been made and sold there 
from time immemorial on New Year’s Day. 
I first heard of them in 1897, and some that 
I obtained in January of that year are now 
before me. They are about six inches long 
three inches broad in the widest part, and 
one inch in thickness, and are roughly 
fashioned so as to represent a female, without 
arms or legs, but with a deep indentation on 
either side to indicate the waist, and a flat 

, in which two currants are inserted for 
eyes. They seem to me to be made of the 
same ingredients as ordinary penny buns. I 
have not been able to hear of any tradition 
relating to their origin. Further references 
to these cakes, as made at St. Albans, may be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1820, pt. i. 
p. 15, and in ‘N. & Q.,.’ 4" 8. xi. 341, 412. 

W. P. Merrick. 

Shepperton. 


Str ALEXANDER IrRvIN, oF Drum (9 §. iii. 
107).—The incident is thus alluded to in 
Gardiner’s ‘Commonwealth and Protectorate,’ 
vol. ii. p. 66:— 

“Strange to say, it was mainly to the Royalist 
gentry that the Commissioners could at present look 
for support. Dislike of the severe discipline of the 
Kirk formed a common bond between them. Sir 
Alexander Irvine of Drum, himself a Roman 
Catholic, not only refused to appear before the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen, but eppectel to Monk on 
the ground that he was unable to acknowledge the 
me py of the Church courts ‘ as not being estab- 
ished by the Commonwealth of England.’” 

Monk was one of the Commissioners as- 
sembled at Dalkeith in January, 1652, Col. 
Robert Overton commanded a brigade at the 
battle of Dunbar in September, 1650, and was 
afterwards employed in the north of Scotland. 
He is frequently mentioned in Carlyle’s 
*Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches.’ W. 8. 


For Sir Alexander Irvine’s appeal to Col. 
Robert Overton see ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xlii. 
388 a. 


Book Terms (8 §S. ix. 341; x. 400; 9% §. 
ii. 322, 521 ; iii. 53)—Mr. JuLIAN MARSHALL'S 
objection to ananym has already been taken, 
in a way, by Dr. Murray. I can only say, if 
we are to discard words for this reason and 
because only one letter differs, there will be 


plenty of work on hand. Mr. MARSHALL can 
start with natation, notation, nutation. 

In answer to Cot. Pripeavx, I should cer- 
tainly call “A Hertfordshire Incumbent” a 
pseudonym, and have done so for over thirty 
years, as can be seen by a reference to the 
‘Handbook of Fictitious Names,’ p. 7, where 
it is further designated a geo-demonym, other- 
wise a geographical denomination pseudonym. 
I do not t ink if I had to do this over again, 
I should trouble myself to give a thing so 
obvious a designation. Ratpu THOMAS, 


Cure sy THE HAND oF A Corpse (9 S. iii, 
68).—The custom to which B. H. L. alludes 
seemed to be familiar to me, although for the 
moment I could not think where I had seen 
or heard of it. But on referring to the chapter 
on ‘Charms’ in Dyer’s ‘ English Folk-lore,’ 
I found the following, which must have been 
the source of my knowledge :— 

“In Surrey, a sovereign cure for the goitre was 
to form the sign of a cross on the neck with the 
hand of a corpse.” 

Probably this will account for the old 
country woman’s belief. C. P. Hate. 


For some of the learning upon this subject 
see Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ iii. 276-7. 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


ArmorIAL (9 S. iii, 28).—The heraldic 
device of the Franciscans is as follows, but I 
must write from memory: Argent, chapé 
ployé sable; two dexter arms and hands, 
with palms extended, proper, issuant from 
dexter and sinister in saltire, the hands in 
chief; the first arm naked, the other habited 
tenney ; each palmdisplaying a wound proper. 
The allusion is to the stigmata of St. Francis. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The arms of the Franciscan Order are thus 
blazoned in Dr. Woodward’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry,’ p. 418:— 

“Argent, a cross of Calvary traversed by two 
human arm in saltire (sometimes issuant from 
clouds in base), one in bend naked, representing the 
arm of our Saviour, the other in bend sinister 
habited in the dress of St. Francis, both bearing the 
stigmata. (The Franciscan Cordeliére is sometimes 
knotted round the shield.)” 

Substantial representations of these crossed 
arms are to be seen on the pulpits of churches 
served by Franciscans. St. SwiTHrn. 


BeEaMIsH (9* S. iii. 6).—Lower says the name 
may be derived from the German Béhmisch, a 
Bohemian, or from Beamish, a id in 
Durham. The arms of the Beamishes of co. 
Cork (who have been settled there nearly three 
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centuries) are different from those of the 
Belmiz or Belmeis of co. Salop, which are 
Gules, ten bezants, four, three, two, and one, 
achief. See ‘Sheriffs of Shropshire,’ by the 
Rev. John B. Blakeway, 1831, p. 31, for in- 
formation about the family. 

Joun 


Famity (9 8. iii. 69).—- If refer- 
ences to the Dallas family of Cantray are 
required, your correspondent should turn to 
‘N. &. vii, &. it, v., 
gt ii. EveraRD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Day (9 iii. 108).— Hone’s 
‘Table Book’ (pp. 13, 14) gives a full account 
of “Holly Night” at Brough, in Westmoreland, 
with a pictorial representation of the pro- 
cession in celebration thereof. The distinctive 
name is an old spelling of “holly” (A.-S. 
holen, holegn; Northern dialect Aollin), a 
holly tree having been formerly used for the 
occasion, for which ash, being abundant, has 
been substituted. Halliwell’s brief description 
will suffice to answer your correspondent’s 
query :— 

“ Holling.—The eve of the Epiphany, so called at 
Brough, in Westmoreland, where there is an annual 
procession of an ash tree, lighted on the tops of its 
branches, to which combustible matter has been 
tied. This custom is in commemoration of the star 
of the wise men of the East.” 

F. Apams. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words,’ and Wright, in his 
‘Obsolete and Provincial English,’ state it is 
a name given to the eve of the Epiphany at 
Brough, in Westmoreland, where there is an 
annual procession of an ash tree, lighted at 
the top of its branches. The custom is in 
commemoration of the star of the wise men 
in the East. Hone also notices this custom 
in his ‘Table Book.’ 

EvERARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE Sea (9 S. i. 504; 
ii. 113, 189, 455 ; iii. 36).—I knew the passage 
to which Dr. Spence refers, but in all 
the three editions of Shakspeare to which I 
have access the reading is waves, not weeds, I 
perceive now for the first time that weeds is 
mentioned in a note. It is the reading of 
the first folio. Waves is the reading of the 
second folio. E. YARDLEY. 


Tue Sister Cuurcues (9* §. iii. 48, 115).— 
St. Nicholas’s, Withernsea, and St. Peter’s, 
Owthorne, are known throughout Holderness 
(East Riding of Yorkshire) as the Sister 


Churches ; the origin of the term is not known 
with any accuracy. If Mr. MALDEN would 
like to read a somewhat discursive account of 
the origin of the town, and if he has not access 
to Poulson’s ‘History of Holderness,’ I shall 
be glad to lend him my copy. For his pur- 
pose (to locate the shipwreck) I may state 
that these two churches were (Owthorne has 
gone into the sea, and, indeed, Withernsea 
too, since the fifteenth century) not more than 
half a mile apart, and about ten miles north 
of Spurn Point. CuirrorD DuNN. 


Frencu Provers (9" S. ii. 344, 436, 513).— 
In this locality the proverb is :— 
Sing before breakfast, 
Cry before night, 
so St. Swirutn certainly “knows his North- 
amptonshire” in this instance (see 9" 5, ii. 
512). The variant given by C. C. B. is used 
by us in a totally different sense. We say :— 
Rain before seven, 
Fine before eleven, 
an assertion which is invariably proved to 
come true. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Rusens’s ‘ DescENT FROM THE Cross ’(9* 8. 
iii. 89).—Whether the account of the origin of 
the picture is true or fictitious may be doubt- 
ful, but an article to the same purport 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™¢ §. iii. 131. 

EverarD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Hoty Wetts (9 S§. ii. 469, 535).—For an 
exhaustive account of the worship of water 
with special reference to early and medizval 
Scotland, mention ought to be made of ‘ Folk- 
lore of Scottish Lochs and Springs,’ by James 
M. MacKinlay, F.S.A., 1893, and also of ‘ Holy 
Wells, their Legends and Traditions,’ by 
R. C. Hope. The latter treats of the subject 
with reference to England. J. EDWARDS. 

Glasgow. 


G. H. Lewes anp Locke (9 S. iii. 25, 138). 
—By “Kin Kina” Locke cannot have meant 
quinine, for this alkaloid was not discovered 
until 1820. Probably he meant the bark 
from which quinine is obtained, viz., cinchona, 
which in our older dispensatories appears as 
China, Chine, and Quinguina, names due to 
the Peruvian name of the tree yielding the 
bark, which is sina. Cc. Cc. B. 


Royat Navy (9 §. ii. 327, 411 ; iii. 
36, 115).—The club with this name about 
which Mr. JuLIAN MARSHALL inquires was 
originally called the Royal Navy and Marine 
Club. The first list of candidates and rules 
was issued on 4 August, 1886. The revised 
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rules and by-laws, under the name of Royal 
Navy Club, with list of members, were issued 
in November, 1886. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh was president. There 
were fifty-four vice-presidents, and an execu- 
tive committee of twenty members. The 
honorary members numbered twenty-seven, 
and there were five hundred and ninety 
members. The club was proprietary, and 
4, Grafton Street, Piccadilly, was the club- 
house. Commissioned officers in the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines, officers of the late 
Indian Navy, of colonial navies and of the 
Indian Marine, of the Royal Naval Reserve 
and Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, and 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House were 
eligible as members. The name of the club 
was again changed in 1887 to the Royal 
Navy and Army Club. 
Joun P. t. 


*AYLwIn’ iii. 124).—The Old English 
Christian name Aylwin, Alwyn, Ailwyne, or 
Alwine, has never, I suppose, 
common patronymic. With so many sur- 
names to choose from, one may perhaps be 
permitted to regret the fact that writers 
seem fond of using such names as Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s Henry Aylwin or Tennyson’s Mr. 
Philip Edgar (afterwards Mr. Harold), “a 
surface man of theories, true to none,” in 
‘The Promise of May.’ A. R. Baytey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND CuristTmas (9% 
S. iii. 104).—If Cromwell himself did not 
attempt to abolish Christmas, the Parliament 
that he controlled did. A mass of evidence 
has been accumulated in ‘N. & Q.’ and else- 
where: see 3™ §. i. 246, 458; 6** S. vi. 506, 513; 
viii. 491 ; x. 490; 7 S. ii. 503, 504; iv. 503; 
vi. 483 ; xii. 126; vi. 483.. W. C. B. 


Heptonstatt (9 iii. 61).—Will the 
author of the interesting article on ‘ Hepton- 
stall’ at the above reference kindly give me, 
either personally or through your journal, 
the names of the numerous crosses with 
which he states the neighbourhood was 
studded ? 

On the Long Causeway, which is a portion 
of a great highway from Clitheroe Castle, by 
Whalley Abbey, Burnley, Heptonstall, and 
Halifax, to Wakeficld, and perhaps beyond, 
numerous crosses were placed on the hill- 
tops as guides tu travellers over the moors, 
or in memory of those who perished in the 
snow or were murdered by robbers. Crosses 
existed at Burnley, and east of it on the 
Long Causeway we find Stump Cross (950 ft. 
above the sea), Robin Cross, Maiden Cross, 


come atalla) 


| Duke’s Cross, Stiperden Cross, Reaps Cross, 
Abel Cross, and others. This road was used 
for regal, ecclesiastical, and mercantile pur- 
poses from an early period. ‘The woollen 
manufacture, Canon Isaac TayYLor has 
recently told us in ‘N. & Q.,’ was in full 
force in the West Riding in the fourteenth 
century, and doubtless there was much 
traffic between East Lancashire and West 
Yorkshire. Henry Taytor. 
Birklands, Southport. 


MonTAIGNE (9 S. ii. 468).—It is Montaigne 
himself who passes this depreciatory judg- 
ment, as he does suneehelibe. on his own 
writings: “Si philosopher cest doubter, a 
plus forte raison niaiser et fantastiquer, 
comme je foys (fais), doibt estre doubter.” 
This quotation, for which I am indebted to 
the courtesy of a friend, is found in Littré 
under the word ‘ Fantastiquer,’ with reference 
to book ii. ch. 23, which, however, does not 
agree with my copy (Paris, 1844, edition of 
Le Clerc). Either there is an error somewhere, 
|or the edition referred to by Littré must 
ihave been differently divided. The verb 
| fantastiquer seems to be a word of rare 
}oceurrence. It is not, as I am informed by 
| the same friend, in the Academy’s diction- 
lary. I have found it in Bescherelle, Trevoux, 
| Laveaux, Molé (French-German), Villeneuve 
| (French-Italian), and Von Aphelen (French- 
Danish). C. LAwreNcE Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


Pertu (8 8. xii. 508; 9 S. i. 173).—At a 
recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland it was stated that the origin of 
the Roman’s exclamation is to be found not 
in any classical author, but in ‘The Muses’ 
Threnodie,’ by Henry Adamson (a native of 
Perth), printed at Edinburgh in 1638, a small 
quarto of rhyming dialogue. Here, it was 
said, the famous “Ecce Tiber! Ecce Campus 
Martius!” attributed to Agricola’s soldier: 
first appeared ; and although in a secon 
edition, published in 1774, the story was 
called a poetical fable, it had already won its 
way into books professedly historical, and 
was too fondly regarded in the popular 
imagination to be discarded as mere — 


Cuarves I. Rixnes (9 §. ii. 448)—There 
were at least a dozen Charles I. memorial 
rings on view at the Stuart Exhibition in 
1889. As the names were in each case given 
in the catalogue, the owners could pro- 
bably be still communicated with. I may 
say that amongst the rings exhibited was the 
one “given by Charles [. to Bishop Juxon 
just before his death.” Two others were 
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iven by Charles IL. respectively to Sir 
William Murray of Stanhope and Sir William 
Dugdale. A deep interest attaches to a ring 
lent by Lieut. A. D. Douglas-Hamilton, R.N., 
from the fact that it was “ given to Charles IL. 
by Henrietta Maria in memory of his father, 
and won from the king in a gambling trans- 
action by Admiral Hill, maternal ancestor of 
owner.” If Mr. Cann Hucues does not 
ess a catalogue, I will copy out and send 
fim full particulars with pleasure. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The pages of ‘N. & Q. have contained 
many articles on the relics, or supposed relics, 
of this unfortunate monarch. For references 
to his rings (only) see 1% 8. vi. 578 ; vii. 184 ; 
xi. 73; 6 8S. viii. 348, 373. 

Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Crare Street (9 S. iii. 69).—Clare Street, 
Clare Market, is in the parish of St. Clement | 
Danes, and connects Stanhope Street with 
Vere Street. In Howel’s ‘ Londinopolis’ 
(1657), p. 344, we read :— 


“Then is there towards Drewry Lane, a new 
Market, called Clare Market; then is there a 
street, and Palace of the same name, built by the 
Earl of Clare, who lives there in a princely manner | 
having a House, a street, and a Market, both for 
flesh and fish, all bearing his name.” 

John Holles, first Baron Haughton, was 
created Earl of Clare in 1624, and died in 
1637. He was succeeded by his son John, 
who died in 1655, and is the one alluded to 
by Howel 

On the other hand, Allen’s ‘ History of 
London’ (1839), vol. iv. p. 350, states :— | 

“Charles I. issued another licence in 1642, per- 
mitting Gervase Hollis, esq. to erect fifteen houses, 
a chapel, and to make several streets of the width 
of thirty, thirty-four, and forty feet. These streets 
still retain the names and titles of their founders 
in Clare-Street, Denzel-Street, Holles-Street, &c.” 
This statement seems hardly consistent with 
that of Howel. 


The earliest map in which I have been 
able to see the name of Clare Street marked 
is in the map of St. Clement Danes parish 
in Strype’s Stow, first edition (1720), vol. ii. 
The text says (book iv. p. 118), “A good open 
_ fronting the Market, here is White | 

forse Inn.” 

_The name of Clare Street is not marked in 
Newcourt’s map of 1658 (Stanford's repro- 
duction), but the street can be clearly iden- 
tified. 

In Diprose’s ‘Account of the Parish of | 
St. Clement Danes’ (1876), vol. ii. p. 21, it is 


stated that John Edwin, the celebrated 


comedian, was born in this street, 10 August, 
1749, and died 1 November, 1790. 

Besides Clare Street, Denzel Street, and 
Holles Street, several streets in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood take their names 
from members of the Clare family, as New- 
castle Street, Gilbert Street, Stanhope Street, 
Vere Street, &e. H. A. HARBEN. 


This street, in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes, is described in Strype’s edition of 
Stow’s ‘Survey ’ (1720) as “a good open place 
fronting the Market” (vol. ii. book iv. a 118). 

G. F. R. B. 


The first mention of the street I can find 
is in ‘London and its Environs, Dodsley, 
1761. EverarpD HoME CoLEMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Kyron” (9 §. iii. 108).—I suspect this is a 
misprint for Kylin. This is the name of a 
mythical Chinese monster well known _ to 
collectors of pottery and porcelain. Dr. 
Wells Williams, in his ‘Chinese Dictionary,’ 
p. 344, defines it as a fabulous auspicious 
animal, which appears when sages are born— 
the male of the Chinese unicorn. It is drawn 
like a piebald scaly horse, with one horn and 
a cow’s tail. If Iam right in my conjecture, 


|the querist will find that the “white china 


dog,” as he calls it, will have a single horn, 
having a fleshy tip, proceeding out of the 
forehead. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


A Curup’s Caut (9 §. iii. 26, 77).—Some 
old nurses I know possess these things. By 
some they are called “ baby’s veil,” a prettier 
and more appropriate name than “child’s 
caul.” I was shown one not long ago stretched 
on a sheet of paper. In this instance the 
nurse said that the first wearer of it had 
“gone back” and that was why she possessed 
it. She said she had never known any but 
boys wearing “baby’s veil” at birth. Girls 
might, but she had never known of it. The 
boy who kept his veil would never be 
drowned. When he was ill, the veil became 
damp and flabby. While he was well it was 
dry, and “snerept up!” Further, the ship 
in which there was a sailor who carried 
his veil would never sink. I have seen “a 


| child’s caul” advertised for sale on many 


occasions. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 


A Retic or Napo.eon (9% §., iii. 3, 75).— 
No record of a cast taken after death 
is remembered upon the Isle of St. Helena 
at the present day. I spent some little 
time there last summer, as the guest 


of M, and Madame L, D. C. Morilleau, 
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the French consul and his wife, who, with 
their seven charming daughters, reside on 
the spot, and never remember hearing the cir- 
camstance mentioned. A very fine marble 
bust of the emperor stands upon the spot 
where he died, i.¢, in an ante-room—a 
rather draughty apartment with two doors 
—leading from the entrance hall to his bed- 
room, which latter was on the right (the 
residence is only one story high). 

That the house was at one time allowed 
to fall into a very woeful state of decay may 
be gleaned from a ‘Guide to St. Helena,’ 
written by Mr. Joseph Lockwood in 1851. 
He says :— 

“* Passing through the gate, there before us stand 
the empty and deserted halls where Napoleon 
lingered out his last years. The front entrance...... 
is ascended by one or two dilapidated steps. Passing 
the door, we enter a room of moderate size...... fast 
crumbling inte irretrievable ruin, —. floors, and 
walls allalike time-shattered and misera ly decayed ; 
huge cobwebs hang in thick and heavy festogns in 
every corner, and dirt and dust obscure the light 
that struggles to glimmer in through the windows. 
From the dreary billiard-room we pass into a small 
and miserably dark room, in a state of utter and hope- 
less ruin...... art of the roof has fallen in—indeed, 
that portion over the very spot where Napoleon 
breathed his last—for this wretched den is the room 
in which he died. In this half-roofless room, amidst 
the wild contentions of the elements, the ‘ spoilt 
child of destiny’ lay stretched in mortal agony 
upon the bed of death...... We next entered a little 
lobby, as dark and ruinous as are all the rooms 
around. On the left isa little cabinet—now occupied 
by one or two farm-servants—like the rest sadly 
dilapidated. Turning suddenly again to the right, 
we enter what was once the bedroom of Napoleon, 
now a stable strewed with litter, racks and mangers. 
er The gardens are all gone, hy a lawn of parched 


and stunted grass is all around. 


It is only fair to add that, probably due | P® 


to M. Morilleau’s care and energy, Long- 
wood House is now, internally and externally, 
in an excellent state of repair. It is certainly 
as well kept as is our own Hampton Court. 
Of course a death mask, although useful to 
sculptors for giving the proportions generally, 
is never ahaclebele followed in modelling for 
the bronze or marble. An exact replica, in 
either or oe material, from a post-mortem 
casting would be a very distressing pro- 
duction indeed. Harry 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


EMSs. 


SURNAMES IN -SuN (9 iii, 90).—Sur- 
names in -son were undoubtedly introduced 
by the Danes, and this will mark the period 
of their origin. Surnames in -son (and Mr. 
GILson’s is no exception) are as certain a sign 
of Scandinavian descent as towns and villages 
in -by are of Danish occupation. The here- 


ditary love of the sea which we attribute to 


our Danish ancestors appears to be most 
prevalent where the Danish occupation was 
most extensive. It would be interesting to 
note the proportion of names ending in -son 
in the navy as compared with those in the 
army and other professions. The greatest 
naval commander of the century showed the 
traces of Danish blood in his name and his 
birthplace as well as in his seamanship. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


(9 §. iii. 88)—Can “muse 
plots” be the same as “marsh plots,” now 
existing in the parish of Preston Candover, 
Hants? I had a query concerning them in 
‘N. & Q.” many years ago, but received no 
answer. In 1711 there were sixty-two, for 
which the churchwardens received one penny 
the marsh plot, while the vicar received the 

reat and small tithes—still paid to him. The 
fact that “muse” and “marsh” plots in two 
adjacent counties have the same arrangement 
connected with the tithes is an inference that 
the two words originally were identical. 
Which is nearer in present spelling to the 
name as used in earlier days? “ Marsh” here 
suggests low-lying pastures in a valley, not, 
as now, drained by the provision of a large 
lake in the lower part of the Candover valley. 
These plots are found in the centre of the 
village mostly, where cottages probably were 
first put up by copyhold tenure, under the 
several manors existing in the village. Has 
“muse” any connexion with water? The 
river Meuse, in France, is a case in point, 
the etymology of which is doubtful, I suppose. 
I should stall. be glad to know of any other 

rishes where “muse” or “ marsh” plots are 
still in existence under similar ee is 
ICAR. 


Watton (9 §. iii. 107).—Mr. Du1GNAN asks 
if any one can tell him the meaning of this 
place-name, and then proceeds to give the 
three possible answers. Mr. Dvurenan’s 
authority on place-names is so great that it re- 
quires more courage than I possess toquestion 
his opinions. I would only os that his 
precise views have already been propounded 
on pp. 291, 373 of ‘ Names and their Histories, 
a book which I believe he will discover on 
his shelves. A few illustrations of his prin- 
ciples may, however, be useful. Walton, 
Surrey, was a fin on the defensive dyke or 
wall which stretched from the Thames to the 
camp on St. George’s Hill. Wallscombe, near 
Wells, was on the dyke or wall which guarded 
Somerset against the Welsh. Walton-on-the- 
Naze, Essex, is believed to take its name from 
a sea-wall. The reclaimed land between Wis- 
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beach and King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, lies beyond 
the ancient sea-wall from which the landwa 
villages of Walton, Walsoken, and Walpole 
take their names. Walworth, Surrey, called 
in a charter Wealawyrth, was an estate be- 
longing to Welshmen or Britons (weala, 
gen. pl. of wealh). In some cases, as in Suffol 
and Northants, Walton may be the tein 
enclosed by a wall. Wallasea, Essex, is an 
island surrounded by a sea-wall or embank- 
ment ; and at Wallbury, Essex, there is a 
great earthwork enclosing thirty acres. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


Walton, generally from Latin vallum, “a 
wall,” sometimes associated with Roman re- 
mains ; otherwise on the coast, as a sea-wall. 
Each case should be studied on its own merits ; 
for instance, Walsall has a subdivision known 
as Walsall “foreign.” Can Mr. DUIGNAN 
define a Walsall colt? A. HAL. 


‘Tae Romano-BritisH Crry oF SILCHESTER 
(9 S. iti. 100):—In your review of Mr. Davis’s 
book on Silchester you remark that the 
author’s statement that “ not a single Roman 
place-name has survived” is “surely going 
much too far.” I think most antiquaries wil 
agree with you. I am not skilled in place- 
names, but does not Billericay, in Essex, six 
miles beyond Brentwood, still preserve, with 
the addition of the final y, the name that the 
Romans gave it? R. CLark. 

Walthamstow. 


In answer to the quotation that “not a 
singular Roman place-name survives,” there 
are two in Kent only, Deal and Reculver, 
from Dola and Regulbium. Again, Gloucester 
is held to be Claudius’s camp or castrum. 

L. GARBETT. 


PLACE-NAMEs (9 §. iii. 105),— Will Mr. 
Cuartes Wise be so kind as to tell the sub- 
named whether he has found the place 
Wetewong, as it becomes a family name in 
Oxford medieval history? A day or two ago 
the name Kysseblancpayn was met with in 
the Godstowe cartulary, English version, a 
resident in St. Edward parish. The name 
William - beyond - Nightingale - hall -lane is 
even more surprising, and probably has a bit 
of history attached to it; the lane, in St. 
Peter's parish, Oxford, abutted at its east end 
upon a bit of the royal way under the walls, 
and this William had probably squatted there, 
and really lived in no street at all. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries these 
dwellers under the wall bore the title “Sub- 
muro”; their descendants the Underwalls 


either diminished in numbers or dropped a 
surname which was perhaps not very dignified. 


| 


An Alegood or Alegod family was of some re- 
pute here in early days. From the discovery 
of Haliwell, Halewell, and Alewell, used for 
the present Holywell, and of Halegod and 
Aligod as the surname, I suspect Holy-god 
(to match Bigod) was the original form, so 


k | that he was a swearer of oaths rather than a 


brewer of good ale. Hurst. 


Oxford. 


“UNSPEAKABLE Turk” (9 iii. 68).—Mr. 
W. 8. Walsh, in his ‘ Handy Book of Literary 
Curiosities,’ attributes the origin of this now 
frequently used phrase to Carlyle. He tells 
us that the expression came into general use 
at the time of the Bulgarian agitation of 
1876, on its appearance in a published letter 
of Carlyle’s to George Howard, M.P., dated 
24 November: “The unspeakable Turk should 
be immediately struck out of the question, 
and the country left to European guidance.” 
But this was not the first use by Carlyle of 
the term. Nearly fifty years before—to be 
exact, in 1831, in an article on the ‘ Nibelungen 
Lied,’ in the Westminster Review, No. 29, and 
now to be found among his ‘ Miscellanies ’"— 
he makes mention of “that unspeakable 
Turk, King Machabol.” C. P. Hate. 


The phrase occurs first, I think, in Carlyle’s 
essay on the ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ published in 
1831. I quote from the Library Edition, 
vol. viii. p. 154, “How they fhe. Kaisir 
Ottnitt and little King Elberich] sailed with 
Messina ships into Paynim lands; fought 
with that unspeakable Turk, King Machobol.” 
Mr. Gladstone quoted the phrase, but applied 
it to the Turkish nation, not to an individual 
as in the original. E. R. 


The expression was used by Carlyle in a 
letter to the Daily News of 28 Nov., 1876. I 
ain not aware that he borrowed it from Mr. 
Gladstone. Epwarp H. M.A. 


ALARIC AND THE CHIEFS OF THE URUA 
(9% §. iii. 69).—This story, of burial under 
the bed of a stream, occurs also in the 
‘Toldoth Jeshu,’ or Hebrew account of our 
Lord. When He has been stoned to death, 
and afterwards hanged on a tree, Judas, the 
hero of the tale, turns aside a brook in his 
garden, and buries Jeshua under it, then 
restoring the brook to its old bed. The 
queen Alexandra (or rather, as the Hebrew 
spells it, Helena), when she hears that nobody 
knows where Jeshua is buried, exclaims, 
“Then He was the Son of God, and has 
ascended to His heavenly Father, as He 
predicted!” The Synhedrion assures her 
there is no ground for any such belief. She 
insists on having His body produced, and 
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threatens, if it is not brought by a certain 
day, to attack Jerusalem with an army, and 
destroy the whole Synhedrion. They pro- 
claim a fast ; but while they are fasting two 
of them discover Judas feasting in his garden. 
They explain the whole distress to him, when 
he has the brook again diverted, and the body 
found. It is then dragged by horses before 
the queen, who is ashamed and pardons them. 
In thus dragging the corpse the hair is 
pulled off, which is the reason that monks 
are now shaven, “in memory of what hap- 
pened to Jeshua.” E. L. Garsetr. 


Autuor WantTep (9" S. iii. 69).—I find in 
the ‘London Catalogue, 1816-1851,’ “ Legacy 
of an Etonian, Poems, edited by R. Nolands, 
8vo., published at 10s. % G. Bell.” The 
question is whether R. Nolands was the 


which I subjoin, the word is “tour”:—Edin- 
burgh, Creech, 1776; London, Dilly, 1799; 
Edinburgh, Creech, &ec., 1807 ; Alnwick, 1810; 
London, Sharpe, 1816; London, Bumpus, 
1821 ; London, Sharpe, 1823 ; London, Sharpe, 
1827; London, Pickering, 1831. It will he 
observed that the first two of these editions 
were printed in the lifetime of the poet, who 
died in 1803. The tenth of the editions [ 
possess is that of Routledge, London, 1858 
and it has “ tower.” A. T. Grant. 
The Rectory, Leven, Fife. 


INSTRUMENTAL Cuore (7 §. xii. 347, 41 
469 ; i. 195, 336, 498 ; ii. 15; §, ii. 
513).—A mile from here is the little village of 
Winwick, comprising, probably, some hundred 
and fifty souls. The church contains an old 
barrel organ, which, as a boy, I well remember 


author. I should doubt it, inasmuch as you, 

sir, are the editor of ‘ N. & Q.,’ but, I submit, | 

not the author. LFp. J. Kine. 
101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Gorpon S. ii. 128, 174, 235, 412). | 
—The information was taken from the ‘ Peer- 
age of Scotland,’ 1813, by Douglas, vol. i. | 
p. 262 ; vol. ii. p. 557. In the last volume he | 
says, “ Malise, E of Strathern, is said to have 
married Lady Egidie Cumyng,” &ce. Not 
having the peerage by G. E. C., I cannot say 
how he decides who are the various wives ; 
but I find in the Genealogist, vol. v. p. 105 
(N.S.), an article on the Earls of Strathern | 
by Joseph Bain, in which he says the account | 
given by Douglas of these earls is “a jumble 
of confusion.” Well, it may be so (and probably | 
ever will be), yet my dull intellect does not per- 
ceive that his article has made thematter any | 
clearer. It is, if anything, more complicated. | 
Mr. CaLDER surely does not reject a statement | 
because another writer has left it out. Of | 
course it would be more satisfactory if 
authorities could be given; but if such had 
to be the hard-and-fast line, the pedigrees in | 
the peerages would show a large number of | 
missing links. Joun 


Nonsurors(9"S. ii. 408, 493 ; iii. 56).—Under 
this heading Mr. A. J. Kine asks for infor- 
mation about the French Prophets. He will 
find an account of this sect in Malcolm’s 
‘Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of 
London during the Eighteenth Century,’ 
illustrated with a plate depicting one of the 
meetings of the Prophets. Malcolm’s account 
of the pious orgies of these fanatics is very 
diverting. R. CLark. 

“AgRIAL Tour” (9 §. ii. 423).—I have 
examined ten editions, in my library, of | 
Beattie’s ‘Minstrel,’ and in nine of these, 


to have heard “ played” by a man who still 
resides in the village. It has for many years 


| now remained silent, having been superseded 


y a harmonium. It is, however, by no 
means an eyesore to the church, its outward 
appearance closely resembling that of an 
po church organ. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Medical Works of the Fourteenth Century. By the 

Rev. Prof. G. Henslow, M.A. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Tuts quaint and curious volume, ushered in bya 
valuable introduction by Prof. Skeat and accom- 
panied by notes from the same indefatigable and 
erudite writer, consists of a great portion of the 
contents of a MS. volume, concerning the history of 
which nothing is known except that it was in the 
collection of Mr. Johnstone, proprietor of the 
Standard newspaper, by whom it was presented to 
Prof. Henslow. The whole of the English portion 
of the volume, consisting peepee of medical 
recipes, has been transcribed and printed. With it 
are given transcripts of selected portions from 
MSS. similar in nature in the British Museum, 
viz., Harl. 2378, Sloane 2584, and Sloane 521. There 
is also given a list of plants and vegetable products 
used in the drugs mentioned in the MSS. or in con- 
temporary vocabularies, with their identifications 
so far as these can be obtained. This portion of the 
work constitutes, accordingly, a guide to the plant- 
names of the fourteenth century. Those familiar 
with early medical literature know how gruesome 
and repulsive were most of the remedies in vogue. 
Not a few of them are practically unquotable. Yet 
of these even some, in altered forms, are in pre- 
sent, or were in recent use. How nearly associated 
with magic and other secret arts or reputed mys- 
teries was medicine is also known. Some of the 
receipts are avowedly charms, as when, to deliver a 
woman of a dead child, vou are told, when you come 
to the house in which the woman is, to sit aright 
upon the “ thraschfolde,” make a sign of the cross, 
and say, “In nomine Patris,” &c. For a cure for 
the bite of a “‘ woud hund” (a mad dog) you are 
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seriously recommended “‘a hair of the dog that bit | « Eboracum,’ and no credit is given the origin of the 


rou” applied to the wound. An owl baked 
horse grease constitutes a remedy 
for the gout. To make a man (or a woman) hag 
three days, all you have to do is to give him in ~ 
ttage the gall of a hare, and he shall not wake 
until his face is washed with vinegar. 
ts we 
4 th, &c. The forms of orthography adopted 
have, however, special interest, and the work & a 
valuable gift to students of Middle English. Be 
spelling is more than_eccentric, and 
explanatory notes of Prof. Skeat are many 2 
int out errors, such as ‘ motfelon” for matfelon, 
lomke” for lemke, i.e., brooklime, &c. Many of 
the forms employed are unfamiliar, and without 
the assistance rendered by the Professor a perien 
of the volume would be not easily intelligible. 
Prof. Skeat puts the date of the opening MS. before 
1400, and holds it from internal evidence to have 
been written in the south of England, most likely 
in S Surrey, or bu 
The ‘cathe responsible for the English portion was 
of English birth, and was equally conversant w ith 
Anglo-French and English, though he never quite 
succeeded in mastering the correct pronunciation 
of the latter. On p. 125, in one of the Douce MSS., 
appears a curious preface in rimed verse. 


Quentin Durward. By Sir Walter Scott. 

by Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 7 
‘QUENTIN DURWARD,’ now added to Mr. Nimmo’s 
reissue of the “‘ Border. Edition” of the Waverley 
novels, is in general estimate one of the best of the 
i It is at least one of the most romantic. 


Edited 


Scott showed a little timidity in ee vicari- 
ously for his hero the lovely Countess of Croye. 


From the first to the latest perusal of the volume 
we felt how impossible it was to suppose Quentin 
hearing the voice of Gertrude Pavillon or of turning 
for a moment his head from his fierce and dangerous 
adversary. It is, however, a part of Scott's cha- 
racteristic moderation to substitute Le Balafré for 
the youth who has already had so many oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing himself. Had Scott intro- 
duced a further scene, in which the Duke of Bur- 
gundy communicated to Isabelle de Croye the result 
of the combat for her hand, he would have gratified 
a good many readers whose love of poetic justice 
is greater than their regard for art. The book is, 
however, noble in all respects, and is in this 
edition admirably illustrated. 


The Cathedral Church of York. 

Brock. (Bell & Sons.) : 
A uistory of the magnificent Minster of York is 
the latest addition to Bell’s admirable ‘Cathedral 
Series,” which, in spite of the death of one of its 
editors, still advances towards completion. In his 


By A. Clutton- 


is » pile Mr. Clutton-Brock owns | 
account of this noble pile | not rise from the perusal with ileas enlarged or 


to having followed Prof. Wallis, a safe guide in all 
respects. A whole literature is, however, available 
for York Minster, and the only—or, at least, the 
chief — difficulty of the latest historian has con- 
sisted in the task of selection and compression. 
This he has successfully accomplished, and his book 
is worthy to stand beside its predecessors. A good 
deal of attention is bestowed upon the city, the 
most ancient, and in some respects the most inter- 
esting, in England. Little attention is paid to the 


mythical origin of York, narrated by Geoffre 
of Monmouth 


and favoured in Francis Drake’s 


In these few | 
have not used the old spelling or the 


' easily foremost of English cathedrals. 
y 


name from the Ure, a comparatively insignificant 
tributary of the Ouse. The views of the city and 
of its picturesque gates are well selected. Little 
is, however, said of the minor ecclesiastical edifices 
with which York overflows. Of the building itself 
Mr. Clutton-Brock holds that it seems rather to 
express the secular magnificence and temporal power 
of a church conspicuous in history than the spiritual 
aspirations of a people. this as it may, the 
Minster wants only to be placed on an elevation 
such as is seen at Lincoln or at Durham to stand 
Without 


| that advantage, even, we are not sure that it does 


not so stand. The illustrations of the exterior 
and the interior are alike excellent. They are 


| chiefly photographic. 


Hampshire, but not in Kent. | 


Palmer's Index to the Times. Oct. 1st to Dec. 3lst, 
1898.—Oct. Ist to Dec. 31st, 1824. (Shepperton- 
on-Thames, Palmer.) 

Witu the index to the Times for the three con- 
cluding months of last year Mr. Palmer sends us 
the index to the autumnal quarter for 1824, part 
of a series he is reprinting fee subscribers. The 
appearance of the two works is similar, but the 
little quarto of twenty-seven pages has now swelled 
out into ninety-two. The editor and publisher 
takes justifiable pride in the fact that all attempt 
at competition has proved a failure, and that the 
work remains authoritative as well as indispensable. 
He quotes the declaration of the late Mowbray 
Morris, the leading spirit of the 7imes when the 
Times was at its best, that the work was from the 
outset perfect. It has, indeed, fulfilled its promise, 
and is a work of transparent utility. bf some 
things it is the only existing register, and 
it is a book that should be in every library and 
institution in the kingdom. Attention is drawn to 
the fact that when a file of the Times is inaccessible 
it will serve for other newspapers. The index has 
now been in existence seventy-four years. 


Landmarks in English Industrial History. By 
George Townsend Warner, M.A. (Blackie & 
Son.) 

Mopest as are the pretensions of this book—and 

its author is careful, so far as the matter is con- 

cerned, to make no claim to originality—it is a work 
displaying much insight and acumen, and likely to 

very serviceable to those seeking to grasp the 
significance and development of England’s com- 
mercial and industrial progress. Choosing subjects 
such as the manorial system, the mercantile system 

the rise of banking, the agrarian revolution, &e., 

Mr. Warner groups aoa each the causes from 

which it sprang and the developments to which it 

gave rise. The information is in every case accurate 
and condensed, and there are few except close 
students of economics and social progress who will 


amended. If the reader wishes to take one chapter 
as representative of all, let him take that on the 
Black Death of 1348-50, and study its influence upon 
the lord and the labourer, together with the col- 
lisions between the two classes to which it gave 
rise. Let him then compare with this the chapter 
on “Machinery and Power” and that on * The 
Agrarian Revolution.” Very well has the task of 
selection of 3 been discharged by Mr. War- 
ner, and the k, though necessarily a com- 
pendium, is so pleasant to read that no one who 
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ins its perusal is likely to suspend it until the 
end is 


The Symbolisms of Heraldry; or, a Treatise on the 
Meanings and Derivations of Armorial Bearings. 
By W. Cecil Wade. (Redway.) 

WE are always glad to welcome any book which is 

calculated to place the science of heraldry in its 

proper light before those who are ignorant of the 
subject. In the work before us Mr. Wade has 
attempted to make people see that heraldry was 
once an important factor in the lives of our an- 
cestors ; and he tries to explain the why and where- 
fore of the colours, signs, and symbols used in 
heraldic language in such a manner as to make 
them intelligible to those who know little or nothing 
of the subject. A great heraldic work this book is 
not, and we are quite sure that Mr. Wade would be 
the last person to claim such a position for it; but as 

a text-book we can give it our sincerest approbation. 

We are exceedingly glad to see that the popular 

error as regards the bend sinister is pointed out ; 

but while novelists continue to speak of it as the 
mark of illegitimacy, we suppose that no amount of 
evidence to the contrary will convince the un- 
lettered public. Mr. Wade says, and correctly, that 
the Catherine-wheel is rarely to be met with in 
heraldry. It occurs as an inn sign in Cambridge- 
shire, and some people have thought that it might 
have been taken from a coat of arms; but there is 
no proof of this. With reference to the “‘ maunch,” 
we are told that it is a very ancient bearing in the 
families of De Mohun, De Mauley, and Hastings. 

To these might be added the Nortons, who rose in 

rebellion with Percy and Neville in the celebrated 

‘rising in the North.” A curious heraldic incident 

is connected with this event. The banner of Norton 

did not display the bearings of that house, but was 

apparently one invented for the occasion, and in- 

tended to show that the war was a religious one. 

The ballad tells us that 

The Percy then his ancient raised, 
The half moon shining all so fair, 

But the Nortons’ ensign was the cross, 
And the five wounds our Lord did bare. 

Amid all the curious bearings given we cannot find 

any mention of that of Newton of Beverley, who 

bore, according to Surtees, ‘“‘a spectre passant, 
shrouded sable.” We are astonished to find no 
reference to Randle Holme; his ‘Academy of 

Armory’ is one of the most valuable works upon 

the subject that we know. Asa book of reference 

for those who do not possess or have not access to 
the great heraldic works and text-books, we can 
highly recommend this unpretending little volume. 


Charters and Writs concerning the Burgh of Had- 
dington. Transcribed and translated by J. G. 
Wallace-James. (Haddington, Croal.) 

ANnTIQUARIES—not only Scottish, but those of the 

whole empire—ought to be grateful to Mr. Wallace- 

James for printing the text of the Haddington 

charters and accompanying them with a lucid 

translation. His pretace is of the shortest, but he 
has packed away a considerable guantity of in- 
formation in a very small space. e is evidently 
one who regards even a few useless words as an 
impertinence. The Haddington records have suf- 
fered loss, not so much from the carelessness of 
their keepers as the incidents attendant on Border 
warfare. The “auld ynemies of England” knew 


well the store which the burghers set by their 
charters, and were wont to make off with them 
when occasion offered. In a sixteenth-cent 
account-book there is an entry of a life pension of 
eight marks to be paid to Robert Maitland for 
“ agayne gettin of ye haill evidentis pertaening to ye 
towne furcht of ye Inglismannis handis.” Much pre. 
cious matter has, however, been lost from over-care. 
fulness. Three iron chests of records were after the 
battle of Dunbar hidden for safety underground jn 
the courtyard of Balcarres Castle. When peaceful 
times again returned, and the boxes were dug up, it 
was found that their contents were entirely spoilt 
by water. : 

The earliest charter now remaining was granted 
by Robert the Bruce. It is a confirmation of all 
rights previously enjoyed by the burgesses. Had 
there been a previous charter; or may we assume 
that Haddington had been a burgh by repute in 
times previous to incorporation by charter? The 
latter was, we think, more probably the case. It is 
worthy of note that in these charters, from the time 
of King Robert the Bruce (1318) to James V. (1542), 
the kings always style themselves ‘‘ Rex Scottorum,” 
that is, kings of the people, not of the country. A 
single example, and that not a royal one, points in 
the opposite direction. John, Earl of Carrick, in 
his capacity of Steward of the Kingdom, in 1383 
issued a confirmation of a charter of his father 
Robert II., and he therein describes himself “ Regis 
Scotie primogenitus.” It must be noted, however, 
that when, further on, the king has to be named, he 
is described as ‘‘ Dei Gracia Rex Scottorum Illus. 
tris.” Some may regard these facts as too trivial 
for notice; but it is not so, for in those days the 
forms of law were wont to reflect ideas. We see, 
therefore, that the monarchy had not become 
territorial in the narrow, modern sense. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of poet, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

C. D. W. (“Co-operation”). — Politics are for- 
bidden in ‘ Q’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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CONSTABLE'S STANDARD EDITIONS.| THE PREACHING OF ISLAM. 
By T. W. ARNOLD, B.A. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 125, 


— 
“One of th t elaborate and ful 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. spread cd that we 
48 vols. feap. 8vo. any language.” — Zimes, 
*.” This i xact facsimil rint of the Author’ 
favourite Bdition.. Tach volume containe on engraved THE POPULAR RELIGION AND 


Frontispiece and Vignette on the Title-page. It is issued in FOLK-LORE OF NORTHERN 


three different styles of binding, price 1s. 6d. net, 2s. net, 
2s 6d. net per vol. Also in special half-vellum, price on 
application at the Booksellers’. INDIA. 
“A delightful reprint. The price is lower than that of | Ry WILLIAM CROOKE. With numerous Full- Page 
cularly interesting, as, after a long interval, con- busts ever 
4 'y respect an admirable one, full 
necting the historic names of Scott and Constable. nsight and knowledge at first hand.” —T7imes. q 


Scotsman, 
” THE CHRONICLE 
WHITEHALL SHAKESPEARE. by ROSE BE. 


12 vols, cloth, 5s. vol. ; WICKSTEED. Crown 8vo. és. 
alf-parchment, 6s. per vol. “Perhaps no one book is so important to the stud 
ent 
“The text gives every evidence of being edited with care | Dante as chronicle of his Villani.” ‘| 
and scholarsbip......0n the whole, ‘The Whitehall Sbake- | Atheneum 
speare’ promises to be one of the most generally ay | ; 
among the many editions of the bard which compete for 
’ “ ” | By A. F. LEACH, M.A. F.S.A., late Fellow of All Soule’, 
BOSWELL 8 JOHNSON. Oxford, Assistant Charity Commissioner. Demy 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M P., with Por-| “One of those books that, as soon as they are written, are 


trait and Frontispieces in Photogravure by Alexander | regarded by the student as indispensable.” —.Spectator, 
* This is the most valuable book on the history of English 


Ansted. 
4 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, or paper label, uncut, 12s. net education that bas seen the light for many a long year, 


the set. Also in half-leather, 14s. net the set. Also in half- Journal of Education, 
vellum, price on application at the Booksellers’. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 
BOSWELL'S “TOUR TO THE IN THE 
HEBRIDES” BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. 
By JOHN HORSLEY MAYO (late Assistant Military Secre 


CHAMBERS po "| tary to the India Office). Dedicated by Permission to Her 

In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth paper ‘label, or cloth gilt, gilt | Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, Queen and Empress. With 
top, 2s. net per volume. Also bound in half-leather, 3s. net 4 in the 
per volume. Super-roy pp. 3s. net. 


“We have good reason to be thankful for an edition of a “Of the manner in which the work has been carried out 
very useful and attractive kind.”—Spectator. it is impossible to speak except in terms of warm preise, 
The medals and ribbons are beautifully reproduced. To 
THE STORIES OF SAMUEL produce such a work, so beautifully illustrated, bas neces 
sitated much expense and a corresponding price; but we 
LOVER. can scarcely imagine a barracks or a Queen's ship that will 
Centenary Edition. A lete Bdition of the | be long without it."—Pall Mali Gazette. 
Stories of Samuel Lover. dited, with an Introduction and | 
Notes, by J. T. DONOGHUE. Large crown 8vo. 6s. | CONSTABLE'S HAND ATLAS OF 
“MORE, TRE. R VE, 
HANDY ANDY, avi E | INDIA. 
“There is no denying the excellence of the reissue, | 4 New Series of 60 Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance 
whether in to print, paper, binding, or portrait fron- and other Surveys under the direction Td. G. BARTHOLO- 


regard 
tieplece, and the ext will be very MEW, F.R.GS. F.R.S.B., &c. In half-morocco, or 
gow Herald. | bound cloth, gilt top, 14s. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY CONSTABLE’S 


FIELDING. HAND-GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 
In 12 vols. demy 8vo. 4l, 10s. net. ender the Direction of 3.G. 
* Messrs. Constable & Co. have placed book-lovers under UNDEF CHS 
an obligation by the publication of their beautiful edition of F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. half-mereceo, 10s. 6d. 
Fielding’s works. Most of the modern editions of Fielding| ‘“* A most useful reference book.” — Englishman (Calcutta). 
“ The details given in these entries are, of course, as brief 


have very poor print, and Messrs. Constable may claim the | PS all 
distinction of having given us the best modern edition of | and concise as possible, but they indicate the position of 
the author of ‘Tom Jones." There is a delightful introduc-| each place and the population of districts, towns, and 
tory essay by Mr. Edmund Gosse.” | villages, and in the case of cities and important histori¢ 

Illustrated London News. names a more lengtby description is given.”— Broad Arrow, 


The ARTIST, 1s. Monthly. A Specimen Copy willbesent to any address on application, 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, Westminster. 
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